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In the early eighteenth century the 
North American colonists were 
troubled about the threat of possible 
encroachments by French colonists 
in Canada, and by the presence of 
a Jesuit mission there. They there- 
fore set out to woo the Five 
Nations whose territory lay be- 
tween theirs and the Canadians. 
As part of this courtship the Five 
Chiefs were invited to visit London, 
and four of them went. Professor 
Bond here describes the circum- 
stances which led to their visit, the 
reactions produced in London by 
their appearance there, and the 
literary reverberations which were 


set up after their departure. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


LEE 


THE FLEMINGS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
THEATRE 


AFTER Queen Elizabeth determined on 
alliance with the Low Countries against 

the Spanish autocracy, the literary attacks 
on the Flemish aliens decreased. And when 
the Armada of King Philip suffered the great 
defeat of 1588 the comedian of the Queen’s 
company, Robert Wilson, became so merry 
that he found in his heart a good word for 
the Dutch, who had fought so valiantly to 
weaken the power of the Most Catholic King. 
In his comedy The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London (published in 1590) Wilson 
presented ecclesiastic vice as practically a 
Catholic monopoly. He embodied Simony 
as a son of Rome, who could not endure 
the piety of England—‘for here,” says 
Simony, “I am so cried out against by 
preachers (and yet some ministers, that be 
none, could be content to use me) that I 
was glad to be gone.” He felt utterly alien 
among the virtuous English. “ Now, in some 
other lands,” he slyly observes, “ and not 
very far off, I am secretly fostered—saving 
in Scotland and the Low Countries; they are 
reformed, they cannot abide me.”? The 
humor of this tribute to the western 
dominions of Calvinism is resumed about 
orty pages later, when Wilson characterizes 
Dissimulation as “a mongrel—half an 
Italian, half a Dutchman,” that is, partly 
Papist, partly Puritan.? There is no record 
of any dramatic, or literary, tribute to the 
"A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. 


W. Carew Hazlitt, VI, 412-413. 
Ibid., VI, 456. 
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valor of the strangers in the defense of the 
island against Spain. 

The anonymous historical tragedy The 
Life and Death of Jack Straw, A Notable 
Rebel in England (printed in 1593) brought 
on the stage a vision of the riots of 1381, 
when London mobs pillaged and killed wool- 
merchants from Flanders who lived along 
the Thames.* The play’s representation of the 
terrible affair is less dramatic than Raphael 
Holinshed’s grave narrative. Its wooden 
technic is well illustrated by the close of 
Act II, in which we see how the rebels who 
followed Jack Straw dealt with the Flemish 
denizens of the riverside, the foreign traders 
whom they blamed for much of their poverty. 
One Nobs confronts a “ stranger ” and waves 
a paper at him: “ Sirra, here it is set downe 
by our Captaines that as many of you as 
cannot say bread and cheese, in good and 
perfect English, ye die for it, & that was the 
cause sO many strangers did die in Smith- 
field. Let us hear you say bread and 
cheese.” 

The Fleming responds: “ Brocke and 
Keyse.” 

Exeunt both. 
Finis Actus Secundus.* 

Obviously our text of Jack Straw was a mere 
sketch for actors to use ad libitum. There 
is no sign whether the dialogue was meant 
to be comic or tragic. Perhaps we should 
be thankful that the publisher spared us the 
conventional ridicule of the Low-Country- 
men. At any rate, three lines by Chaucer 
about the Straw insurrection impress more 
deeply than the whole play: 

Certes, he Iakke Straw, and his meynee, 


Ne made never shoutes half so shrilie, 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille.’ 


In the autumn of 1592 Archbishop Whit- 
gift was amused by Thomas Nashe’s play 
Summer's Last Will and Testament, which 
wrung a little fun out of Dutch beer-bibbing 
in the scene where the jester Will Summer 
describes Ned Fool’s clothing odorous with 
malt. “There shall not be a Dutchman 
within 20 mile,” Summer asserts, “ but he’le 
smel out & claime kindred of him.”* Nashe 


*> Charles Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381, 21. 

* The Life and Death of lacke Straw (C4) verso. 
See Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Il, 735-42. 

* The Nonne Preestes Tale, Canterbury Tales, ed. 
Walter W. Skeat, 287. On the medieval English 
hatred of the Netherlanders, cf. J. M. Toll, 


Niederlandisches Lehngut in Mittelenglischen, 23-4. 


* Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, III, 269. 
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harped on the topic with tedious cruelty, 
declaring that 

Drunkennesse of his good behaviour 

Hath testimoniall from where he was borne ; 

That pleasant work de arte bibendi, 

A drunken Dutchman spued out few yeares 

since.’ 
The jollity of these slanders probably did little 
to diminish the enmity against Dutchmen 
which festered in London so fiercely in 1592 
and 93. 

In May 1593 Thomas Kyd was im- 
prisoned on suspicion of writing a “ libell 
that concern’d the state,” exciting Londoners 
to sedition and mutiny. According to Kyd, 
“some outcast Ismael” had guided con- 
stables to his door after the Privy Council 
in Star Chamber session had delivered the 
following order to certain magistrates : 


There haue bin of late diuers lewd and 
mutinous libeils set vp within the citie of 
London, among the which there is some 
set vppon the wal of the Dutch Church- 
yard that doth exceed the rest in lewdness, 
and for the discouerie of the author and 
publisher thereof hir Maiesties pleasure 
is that some extraordinarie paines and 
care be taken by you commissioners 
appointed by the Lord Maior for the 
examining such persons as maie be in this 
case anie way suspected . . . make search 
and aprehend euerie person so to be 
suspected . . . enter into al houses and 
places where anie such maie be remayn- 
ing. And, vppon their aprehencion, to 
make like search in anie the chambers, 
studies, chestes, or other like places for 
al maner of writings or papers that may 
geue you light for the discouerie of the 
libellers. 

And after you shal haue examined the 
persons, if you shal find them dulie to be 
suspected, and they shal refuze to con- 
fesse the truth, you shal by aucthoritie 
hereof put them to the Torture in Bridewel, 
and by thextremitie thereof, to be vsed 
at such times and as often as you shal think 
fit, draw them to discouer their knowledge 
concerning the said libells.* 


In the month of this Council decree, a survey 
was being made in the metropolis of the num- 
ber of foreigners in residence. The survey 
inspired some patriotic wretch to compose 
the incendiary rimes to which the decree 


” Ibid., III, 277. 
Oe ae S. Boas, ed. Works of Thomas Kyd, 
vii. 
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refers, stuck on the wall of the Dutch church. 
yard in Austin Friars. They were put there 
between eleven and twelve o'clock on the 
night of May 5, found by nearby residents, 
and brought to the Constable and his Watch, 
The opening quatrain has been preserved: 
You strangers, that inhabit in this land, 
Note this same writing, do it understand ; 
Conceive it well, for safe-guard of your lives, 
Your goods, your children, and your dearest 
wives.” 
Exactly what connection, if any, existed be. 
tween the “ publisher ” of the libel and poor 
Thomas Kyd, we do not know. He emerged 
from the torture-chamber of Bridewell a 
broken man, tried his hand once more at 
play-writing, with an adaptation of a Senecan 
tragedy from the French of Garnier, and died 
shortly before December 30, 1594, when his 
parents renounced the administration of his 
worldly goods.’® 
Without entering upon discussion of the 
perplexities of dating the anonymous tragedy 
of Sir Thomas More, we may well examine 
at this point its treatment of the alien ques- 
tion. It depicts the notorious May-day up- 
rising of London tradesfolk in 1517, which 
menaced the property and lives of denizens 
from northern Italy, France, and the Nether- 
lands: “Peter Van Hollocke, Adriane 
Martin, with many more _ outlandishe 
fugetiues.”'! The hero quiets the mob with 
characteristic common-sense and kindness, 
without making any plea for brotherly love 
toward the foreigners. Another and more 
cheerful scene shows the arrival in London 
of “The famous clarke of Rotherdam,” 
Reuerend Erasmus, whose delitious words 
Expresse the very soule and life of witt. 
Randal, Sir Thomas’s fool, banters the great 
guest: “I pray you, Erasmus, how longe will 
the Holland cheese in your cuntrie keep 
without maggetts? "'? But the conversation 
of the Dutch humanist is remote from the 
problems of his homeland. And _ the 
combination of dramatists who wrote Sir 
Thomas More let pass the opportunity 
afforded by the scene of Erasmus’s arrival 
to remark on the potentialities of the Dutch 
community in London for famous learning 
and reverend wit. Indeed, none of the Tudor 


*John Strype, Annals of Church and_ State 
Under Elizabeth, quoted by Boas, op. cit., Ixix. 

*° Boas, op. cit., Ixxvi. 

“Sir Thomas Moore,” in The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, Act Il, 


Scene 1. : 
* Tbid., III, ii, iii. 
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playwrights evinced in his works an aware- 
ness of the presence in London of such 
brilliant Dutch scholars as Lucas de Heere, 
Jonker van der Noot, or Emanuel van 
Meteren—all ‘‘ outlandish fugitives.”** 

The Master of the Queen’s Revels, Edmund 
Tylney, censored the play, writing at the top 
of the first page: ‘‘ Leaue out ye insurrection 
wholy and the cause thereoff.” He desired 
the players to emphasize the contribution to 
law and order that More made in putting 
down “a mutiny agaynst ye Lumbardes,” 
omitting mention of the French and the 
Dutch victims. And the riot was to be 
described, not enacted; “only by a shortt 
reportt, and nott otherwise, att your own 
parrilles.”** There is no proof extant that 
Sir Thomas More survived Tylney’s criticism 
and reached the stage. 

It is a misfortune of Elizabethan literature 
that the old play The Merchant of Emden, 
which was revived by the Admiral’s players 
at the Rose theatre on July 30, 1594, has not 
survived. The title appears but once in the 
accounts of their broker, Philip Henslowe, 
on that day.’® In agreement with Payne 
Collier, Greg suggests that the drama told 
the same story as the ballad, “ A most sweet 
Song of an English Merchant, born at 
Chichester.” It is the story of a Briton who 
settled in the big market city of East Fries- 
land, and accidentally killed a Dutchman in 
a fight. He was tried and condemned to 
death, but his handsome body and behaviour 
fascinated many young ladies of Emden into 
eforts for his liberty. When he stood on the 
saffold, several of them volunteered to die 
for his sake; one of them ran to the governor 
and melted his heart with her tears. The 
foreigner was pardoned and he married her."* 
If the drama had survived, we might have 


“If Thomas Churchyard, the pageant-writer, be 
tegarded as a playwright, the statement will require 
imendment, for he contributed to a translation of 
Meteren’s history of the Low Countries: A True 

‘ourse Historicall of the Succeeding Gouer- 
nours in the Netherlands (1602). And _ recalling 
Gabriel Harvey's allusion to Spenser’s “ nine 
comedies,”’ perhaps we should add a second amend- 
ment, with respect to Spenser’s acquaintance with 

Mn der Noot, in whose Theatre for Voluptuous 

orldlings (1569) the English poet’s “ Visions ” 

‘rom Bellay and Petrarch first appeared. 

Quoted by Brooke, The Shakespeare Apoc- 

"pha, Xlvii, xlviii. 

% Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Walter W. Greg, II, 


ar Thomas Evans, comp. Old Ballads, His- 
I, 28, 


& Narrative, with some of modern date, 
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possessed a rare example of the economic 
antagonism of the English and the Dutch, 
and the fierce affection that could spring up 
between their young folks. Despite the 
harangues of The Pedler’s Prophecy against 
mingling true-born English blood with the 
Low-Country stock, many of the English 
soldiers in the Netherlands and English 
artisans at home fell in love with the 
daughters of the “ butterboxes ” and “ beer- 
barrels,” as the Dutch were frequently nick- 
named, and married them.*’ 

In his treatment of the “ butterboxes ” and 
“ beerbarrels ” Shakespeare held true to the 
Tudor tradition of stage-Dutch. When 
Dromio of Syracuse in the Comedy of Errors 
depicts his kitchen wench Nell, or Dowsabell, 
as a veritable globe, and is asked, ‘“ Where 
stood Belgia, the Netherlands,” in her frame, 
he answers with an obvious obscenity: 
“Qh sir, I did not looke so low” (III, ii). 
A similar witticism is delivered in Part Two 
of Henry IV, where Prince Hal jests about 
Ned Poins’s “low ebb” of linen whenever 
he was absent from the tennis court: “ Thy 
Low Countries, haue made a shift to eate 
vp thy Holland” (II, ii). Presumably 
“ shift ” is a synecdoche for a damsel (from 
the Low Countries?) who allured Poins from 
the tennis games to brothels where his 
holland linen was worn out. The conven- 
tional comic criticism of the Netherlanders 
appears in a few perfunctory allusions to the 
Low Country folks in The Merry of Windsor, 
that inferior appendage to the epic comedy 
of Henry IV. Mistress Page calls Falstaff 
“this Flemish drunkard” (II, i), and he 
grieves because he is “more then halfe 
stew’d in grease (like a Dutch-dish) ” (III, v); 
Master Ford swears, “I will rather trust a 
Fleming with my butter” than Falstaff with 
Mistress Ford (II, ii). These commonplaces 
of Tudor comedy are signs of the rather 
thoughtless speed with which the farce was 
composed. 

February 1598 found London laughing at 
William WHaughton’s chauvinistic comedy, 
English-Men for My Money, which was per- 
formed by the Admiral’s troupe. The clown 
Frisco teaches a short way to speak perfect 
Dutch: “I must haue my mouth full of 
Meate first, and then you shall hear me 
grumble it foorth full mouth, as Haunce 


17 Clements Markham, The Fighting Veres, 200. 
J. F. Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of William the Third, 
passim. 
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Butterkin slowpin frokin.”** The ludicrous 
Dutchman of the play, Vandalle, woos the 
daughter of Pisario the usurer. But she is 
revolted by Vandalle’s method of making 
love: 

Shall I stay? till he belch into mine eares 

Those rustick Phrases, and those Dutch French 

tearmes, 

Stammering halfe Sentences dogbolt Elloquence: 

And when he hath no loue for-sooth, why then 

He tels me Cloth is deare at Anwerpe, and the 

Of a haue lately made a law, 

That none but Dutch as hee, may trafficke there: 

Then standes he still and studies what to say.’ 
Possibly Haughton drew Vandalle from the 
life of some Dutch merchant whom he had 
encountered in London; the details of the 
portrait are given with affectionate art. 
Vandalle whines to the girl’s father, 
“Mester Pisaro, de Dochter  maistris 
Laurentia calls me de Dyel, den Asse, for 
that ic can neit englesh spreken.” This lover 
is fat, naturally; yet we are invited to regard 
him as a veteran of many amours: “A 
wether beaten soldier, an old wencher” 
(Scene ix). The upshot of his courtship is a 
trick which leaves him hanging in a basket 
below Laurentia’s window all night. The 
device is at least as old as Chaucer’s Miller’s 
Tale, but Haughton’s vivacity gives it a 
special freshness. 

There is very little savor left in the comedy 
Wily Beguiled, except in the passages where 
Elizabethan theatrical technics are satirized. 
Guesswork about its date has proved rather 
fruitless; registered in the Stationers Com- 
pany book in November 1606, it is usually 
ascribed to a time not long after 1596.° 
Its interest for us lies in the mere promise 
of a Dutch ditty. The dramatic troupe of 
William Cricket announces a _ program: 
“ First and formost, there wil be an honest 
Dutch Cobbler, that wil sing (I wil noe moare 
to Burgaine goe) the best that euer you 
heard ” (Scene xiii). But we are deprived of 
the song. 

An honest Dutch cobbler, or rather an 
Englishman disguised as one, provides a vein 
of excellent humor and melody in Thomas 
Dekker’s romantic comedy The Shoemakers 
Holiday, which was played at Court by the 
Admiral’s servants on January 1, 1600. 
“Hans the Fleming” is actually Rowland 


'* Englishmen for My Money or A Woman Will 
Have Her Will, I, i. 

‘* Ibid., II, iti. 

** Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, IV, 53. 
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Lacy, the nephew of an earl, who disguises 
himself as a Dutch cobbler to win the love 
of Rose Eyre, the daughter of Lord Mayor 
Oatley whose household is served by Simon 
Eyre, a London shoemaker with a “ princelie 
minde.” Apparently drinking songs in Dutch 
dialect were a staple of the Tudor stage, and 
Hans-Lacy’s is not the worst: 

Der was een bore van Gelderland, 

Frolick sie byen 
He was als drunke he cold nyet stand, 
Vpsolce sie byen, 

Tap eens de canneken 

Drink schone mannekin.”* 

The pretender cheerfully swallows the 
current insults aimed at Flemings, and his 
fellow workers reveal a rough affection for 
the “ swill-belly ” and “ butter-box.” Hans’s 
companion cobbler Firk sees nothing wrong 
in the latter epithet. The Dutch, he argues, 
“may well be called butter-boxes, when they 
drink (sic) fat veale, and thick beere too.” 
Eventually, of course, Lacy gets the girl, and 
the earl, his uncle, is reconciled to the 
plebeian match. 

Ben Jonson continued the hoary Tudor 
practice of slandering the Dutch as gluttons, 
In Volpone he makes Mosca grimace with 
disgust for moneylenders who swallow 

A melting heire, as glibly, as your Dutch 

Will pills of butter. (I, i) 

It cannot be denied, as Eduard Eckhardt 
pointed out,?* that the English playwrights 
of the age poured out the cups of their 
ridicule—with the same persistent jests— 
over no other foreign people so eagerly and 
often as they did over the Dutch. Some 
times the cups were filled with the venom 
of blind indignation against alien com- 
modity-mongers and handicraftsmen whose 
business seemed to be taking food away from 
English hunger. At other, rarer times the 
dramatists were uttering criticism of English 
vices and follies, which their public would 
suffer gladly if concealed under laughter at 
the Dutch. Perhaps most often, the Tudor 
plays expressed the sheer joy of the English 
intelligence in the vulgar vivacity, the 
indomitable simple-heartedness of the Low- 
Country people, reflected in the paintings of 
the elder Breughel and the glorious legend of 
Tyll Eulenspiegel. Extremely rare in the 
dramatic handling of the Netherlanders are 

*"\ The Shoo-makers Holy-day or The Gentle 
Craft, c(i) recto. 

*2 Ibid., Di) verso. 

*> Eckhardt, Die Dialekt—und Auslaendertypen 
der aelteren englischen Dramas, Il, 50. 
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the rancor and hatred so loudly shown by 
the authors toward the shadier traits of Italy 
and Spain. Moreover, there are a few in- 
stances in Elizabethan drama where men of 
the Netherlands appear as anything but 
rascals and clowns—as courtiers, soldiers, 
scholars, gentlemen of arts and arms. They 
are the pathetic exceptions who prove the 


rule. A. BRONSON FELDMAN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


COMPARATIVE POPULARITY OF 
EARLY FICTION AND DRAMA 


THAT Tudor-Stuart drama is artistically 

superior to Tudor-Stuart fiction is 
universally recognized. That the corpus of 
the drama is also superior in quantity to what 
we have of fiction is again generally—and 
correctly—assumed, though, so far as I 
know, no figures displaying the comparative 
sizes of the two genres have ever been offered. 
With both the Greg and the Esdaile biblio- 
graphies as sources, however, it is fairly easy 
to derive such figures, which, once they have 
been tabulated, may yield one or two 
interesting points about the comparative 
popularity of play and tale as reading matter 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 

The first thing a census of the printed edi- 
tions of both drama and fiction reveals is 
the surprisingly large total shown by fiction 
Even allowing for the advantage of a head 
start (printed fiction, in the form of Caxton’s 
Recuyell begins, with printing itself, in 1475), 
the comparative popularity of fiction must be 
considerably greater than is usually thought. 
The period from the publication of the 
earliest printed text in each genre down to 
1642 saw the appearance of 623 printed plays 
and 260 fiction titles.1 Of these plays 881 
separate editions were issued, and of the 
fiction 717 editions were put out. (It is this 
last figure which seems to me so surprising.) 
The table below gives an analysis of the 
figures for editions (not merely titles) pub- 


"These figures include only titles and editions 
known to have been printed. I have supplemented 
Mr. Esdaile’s bibliography, now forty years old, 
with some slight additions and corrections which 
I have been able to make, and in dealing with 
both bibliographies I have had to make some 
arbitrary decisions. But I hope my handling of 
the material has made the figures from the two 
teally comparable. 
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lished from the beginnings to 1642, in first 
ten-year and then five-year periods. 


Fiction Drama 
1475-1500 28 
1501-1510 17 
1511-1520 12 3 
1521-1530 13 10 
1531-1540 5 7 
1541-1550 15 9 
1551-1560 23 11 
1561-1565 7 17 
1566-1570 22 21 
1571-1575 12 10 
1576-1580 33 13 
1581-1585 35 11 
1586-1590 40 10 
1591-1595 46 50 
1596-1600 64 60 
1601-1605 31 70 
1606-1610 54 87 
1611-1615 25 75 
1616-1620 39 55 
1621-1625 34 48 
1626-1630 49 51 
1631-1635 46 117 
1636-1640 61 130 
1641-1642 6 16 

717 881 


It seems reasonable to conclude from these 
figures that, as reading material, fiction must 
be considered almost as popular as the 
drama. 

Secondly, it will be noticed from the totals 
for titles and editions that, on the average, 
fiction titles went through more editions than 
did plays. Whereas the 623 plays appeared 
in 881 editions, the 260 pieces of fiction were 
issued in 717 editions. The average play, 
then, was limited to one edition (or, better, 
every fifth play saw two editions), but the 
average tale ran to three. Fiction seems more 
durable, certainly, than drama. 

Thirdly, the year-by-year table demon- 
strates the continuity of fiction as a genre 
and points to the medieval roots of Eliza- 
bethan narrative. There is accordingly no 
definite beginning date for Elizabethan 
fiction, though the table shows clearly that 
the big upsurge in the production of tales 
and romances occurred in the period 
1576-1580. More detailed figures can place 
the commencement of this upsurge right in 
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1576.2, Book production in general had been 
increasing over the course of the century, 
naturally, but the rise of fiction titles at this 
point is disproportionately large and hence 
significant: it is from this date, 1576, that the 
full flow of Elizabethan fiction appears. The 
corresponding critical date for drama 
appears to be 1591; it would be most inter- 
esting to know what it is for poetry. 


CHARLES C, MISH. 
University of Maryland. 


*The decade of the 1570s shows the following 
year-by-year figures: 1571, 4; 1572, none; 1573, 2; 
ipya, 3: 1519; 3: 19s, 33 T9T. 33 15, 33 
1579, 8; 1580, 10. Only two earlier years, 1560 
and 1567, had seen the production of more than 
five books of fiction apiece. 


THE PLAY PERFORMED AT THE 
GLOBE ON 7 FEBRUARY, 1601 


JARDLY was Shakespeare’s Richard II 
the play performed on the afternoon of 
7 February, 1601, at the Globe, for the pur- 
pose of preparing the minds of the people 
for the Essex insurrection on the next day; 
yet most critics believe that it was. 
Certainly a scene cut for political reasons 
in 1597 and 1598—and it is generally 
believed that the deposition scene (IV, i. 154- 
318) was so cut from  Shakespeare’s 
Richard II in the quartos of those years— 
would not have been played on this occa- 
sion. If the scene was dangerous in 1597 
and 1598, it was dangerous, only more so, 
in 1601. Yet a play without a deposition 
scene would not have served the ends of 
the conspirators; they would not have speci- 
fied such a play as the one they wanted 
performed, but Bacon tells us that they did 
specify the play they wanted and that it 
was “the play of deposing of R. II.” 
Shakespeare’s play hardly meets any of 
the descriptions we have of the play per- 
formed on the occasion. It certainly would 
not have been “old,” “long out of use,” 
unable to draw a crowd, “obsolete” at the 
time of the performance.? It was printed 


* Albright, Evelyn May, in P.M.L.A., Vol. 42, 


p. 690. 

? Waites, Alfred, in Introduction to The Life and 
Death of King Richard the Second, The Bankside 
Shakespeare, Vol. 17, xi-xvi: Chambers, E. K., 
William Shakespeare, 1, 354, 355; Malone, 
Edmond, ‘“‘ An attempt to ascertain the order in 
which the Plays of Shakespeare were written,” 
in The Plays of William Shakespeare, 1803, II, 286. 
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three times between 1597 and 1608, and in 
1603 it was transferred from one prominent 
printer to another prominent one; 5 
evidently the play was popular and people 
wanted to read it. 

The play performed has been spoken of 
in one place as “the play of the deposing 
of R. II’* and in another as a play “of 
the deposing and killing of King Richard 
the Second.’* So apparently the play was 
some special play particularly limited to the 
deposition and killing of Richard, the kind 
of play that the conspirators would 
especially have wanted and of course would 
not have had in Shakespeare’s play. 

Furthermore, Merrick, one of the Essex 
conspirators, testified that the play per. 
formed “was of King Harry the Fourth 
and of the killing of King Richard the 
Second,”° thus pointing rather to a Henry IV 
play and not a Richard II one—a play that 
emphasized Henry IV, the deposer, the 
killer of tyranny, that sympathizes with him 
and not with Richard, the deposed; and this 
kind of play the conspirators would have 
wanted, not Shakespeare’s Richard II, which 
rather definitely arouses sympathy for 
Richard, the deposed, especially in the 
deposition scene. 

Also, there are many other passages 
besides the deposition scene in Shakespeare's 
play which would make against insurrection 
and for loyalty to the reigning sovereign: 
Carlisle’s speech just before the deposition 
scene denouncing traitors and bespeaking 
the utmost loyalty to one’s sovereign; the 
Abbot’s speech, right after the deposition 
scene, where he speaks boldly to Aumerle 
of a counter-plot to rid the realm of the 
usurper; the scene wherein York refuses to 
join in the rebellion against Richard and 
decides to be neutral; the last speech of the 
play, wherein Bolingbroke, the deposer, the 
usurper, is so conscience-stricken for depos- 
ing and killing Richard that he is planning 
penance in a crusade to the Holy Land. $0 
really, in face of all this, it would indeed 
seem that Essex and his group would not 
have used Shakespeare’s play, with or 
without the deposition scene, to aid theif 
cause. 

It might even well be that some sort of 
dramatization of John Hayward’s history, 
King Henry the Fourth, 1599, was the 

* Albright, 690. 


* Chambers, 354. 
® Ibid., 354. 
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dramatic offering before the conspirators. 
It vividly relates the deposition of Richard,* 
tends to prove the past success of deposers 
of kings and princes,’ suggests that history 
may furnish lively patterns for the present,’ 
js dedicated to Essex in the greatest possible 
praise.” And Bacon, at the trials of Essex, 
plainly indicated that the book had been put 
into dramatic form and that Essex had used 
itin his campaign for the throne.'® Besides, 
Hayward was tried and thrown into prison 
for his authorship of the book and its use 
in the Essex affair.” 

Moreover, if the play performed on 7 Feb- 
ruary had been Shakespeare’s, Shakespeare 
would have fared no better than Hayward. 
It would have been he instead of Hayward 
that would have been called in to explain 
his connection with the Essex cause. It would 
have been he instead of Hayward that was 
thrown into prison. But there is no evidence 
whatsoever that he was involved in the affair. 

Or the play in question could have been 
still some other dramatic piece than Shake- 
speare’s play or the one of Hayward. It 
might well have been a play now lost. If 
it was not Perce of Extone or the 
Richard II play seen by Dr. Forman in 
1611,’* neither of which is now extant, then 
it might have been still some _ other 
play now lost—the play, say, which Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson thinks Shakespeare 
might have revised into his own Richard 
II;* which really might have been “ old,” 
“obsolete,” and “long out of use” on 
7 February, 1601; which could well have 
been still in the files of the Globe Theatre 
and the Chamberlain’s Players; which could 
well have had the deposition scene which 
Shakespeare put into his own play; which 
could well have been shorter and more 
specialized or limited than Shakespeare’s 
play and much more to the purposes of the 
conspirators; which might even have not 
been in the repertoire of the Chamberlain’s 
Men and was brought along by the con- 
spirators for the Chamberlain’s Men to play, 


* Hayward, John, The First Part of the Life and 
Raigne of King Henrie the IIII, 1599, pp. 86-88 
an G. B., A Last Elizabethan Journal, 


* Albright, 705. 
Hayward, A-1. 
* Albright, 701. 
ed prreoe. 98, 99, oo 
enslowe’s Diar reg Edition), Part II, 192; 
Chambers, 353. any . 
> Wilson, Dover, The Works of Shakespeare: 
King Richard II, 1939, \xiv-Ixxvi. 
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since we know they called the play they 
wanted performed;'* and which the players 
naturally would have had to have special 
inducements, as we know they did,’* to put 
on, since they were not familiar with it, 
since they might have suspected or actually 
known what it was being used for, and 
since it might really have been “old” and 
long out of use.” C. A. GREER. 


“ Albright, 690. 
*® Malone, 286. 


SPLIT LINES IN THE FIRST FOLIO 


UNTIL recent years editors have altered 

the lineation of Shakespeare’s lines 
without apology, and they have sometimes 
converted effective irregular lines into flat 
regular ones. The reaction against this prac- 
tice has been healthy, but in one respect 
it has gone too far. Hundreds of lines have 
been arbitrarily split in two by the com- 
positors of the First Folio, and no good 
purpose is served by retaining in such cases 
the original line-divisions. It has been 
argued that by printing two half-lines as 
one, editors have falsified the intentions of 
the author who, if we are to believe Dr. 
Flatter, wished for a dramatic pause where 
a line is thus broken. But one has only 
to examine the good quartos to discover 
the flimsiness of this argument. 

In the second Quarto of Hamlet—which 
may have been printed from Shakespeare’s 
MS., and is generally allowed to be nearer 
than the Folio text to what Shakespeare wrote 
—there are 29 lines which are split in the 
Folio. The majority of these (21) are the 
opening lines of speeches, where the speech- 

refix makes it difficult to fit in the whole 
ine without ‘turning’ it. The compositors 
apparently disliked turning lines of verse, as 
there are only eight examples in the whole 
of Hamlet. On the evidence of this quarto 
it is reasonable to assume that Shakespeare 
had nothing to do with the splitting of the 
lines, and it is more likely to be an expedient 
of the compositors than a device of the 
actors to mark significant pauses. In most 
cases Shakespeare’s ‘producing hand’ 
cannot be discerned, since no significant 
pause is possible. It would be a bold critic 
who thought that the break in the following 
line was intended to mark a suppressed sob: 


I shall in all my best 
Obey you Madam. 


The First Quarto of Othello, though 
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doubtless not so close to Shakespeare’s MS., 
offers some corroboration. There are more 
than forty cases where Folio divides Quarto 
lines. In addition, there are several lines 
which Quarto and Folio both divide, 
though modern editors do not, and a few 
divided in the Quarto but not in the Folio. 
Other good quartos would provide similar 
results. 

In the light of these facts, the duty of 
an editor is clear. Even when no good 
quarto exists he should not split lines merely 
because the Folio compositor disliked turn- 
ing a line. This will apply particularly to 
the opening lines of speeches, and to 
speeches interrupted with stage-directions. 
The following lines in Macbeth, for example, 
should not be divided: 


And falles on th’other. / How now? What 
Newes? 


Hath left you vnattended. / Hearke, more 
knocking. 


I did so: / And went further which is now 


Your Spirits shine through you. / Within this 
houre, at most, 


It will haue blood they say: Blood will haue 
blood 


My former Speeches, / Haue but hit your 
Thoughts 


Perchance euen there / Where I did finde my 
doubts 


Now neere enough: / Your leauy Skreenes throw 
downe, 


Haile King, for so thou art. / Behold where 
stands. 

The first two of these examples are caused 
by stage-directions, the remainder by speech- 
prefixes. To divide these lines can only 
irritate the reader, without the excuse that 
we are keeping close to Shakespeare’s inten- 
tions. Slavishly to follow the Folio may 
take us farther away from the poet. 

There may be some cases where the lines 
are split for dramatic rather than typo- 
graphical reasons. In these the editor must 
show that the line could have been printed 
without turning it, and he should attempt to 
explain the dramatic significance of the split. 


KENNETH Muir. 


SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCES IN 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
PERUSAL of The Shakspere Allusion- 

Book: A Collection of Allusions to 
Shakspere from 1591 to 1700, and Daniel 
Morley McKeithan’s The Debt to Shake- 
speare in the Beaumont and Fletcher Plays 


fails to note the more or less direct influence 
of Shakespeare on the quotations from the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays which follow, 
These borrowings are either imitations of 
scenes and passages, or they are verbal like. 
nesses drawn more or less intact from the 
Shakespearean text, or they are simple 
imitations of Shakespearean lines. Citations 
from Beaumont and Fletcher which initially 
appear to be of a coincidental similarity 
with relevant passages from Shakespeare are 
included in this paper on the strength of the 
enormous influence Shakespeare exercised 
over Beaumont and Fletcher, evidenced in 
the texts cited above. 

A word-order that appears in Hamlet is 
almost duplicated in The Coxcomb. Signifi- 
cantly it appears in a scene of each play 
where a recently widowed woman is scorned 
for her haste to love another. 

...@ beast that wants discourse of reason 

(Hamlet, I, ii. 149.)' 

...aman, that has discourse and reason, 

(The Coxcomb, IV, viii). 

Hamlet’s dejected sentiments concerning 
the materialistic aspect of life is little 
changed in wording or thought in The 
Triumph of Honor, where the brave 
Sophocles faces death fearlessly. 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
(Hamlet, I, ii. 133-4.) 
To die 


Is to begin to live: It is to end 

An old stale weary work, and to commence 

A newer and a better: 

(The Triumph of Honor, I, i). 

Under similar circumstances of regicide 
the image of irrepressibility of truth, though 
covered by the weight of the earth, appears 
in both Hamlet and The Prophetess. In 
each case the particular ‘truth’ in question 
is the murder of a ruler. 


Foul deeds will rise, : 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 


eyes. 
(Hamlet, I, ii. 257-8.) 


...atruth : 
That will break out, though mountains cover it. 
(The Prophetess, I, ii.) 
The murdered ruler’s brother in The 
Prophetess is told of the slaying in words 
that recall the manner of the resumé of the 
murder of Hamlet’s father, as rendered by 
the ghost. 


‘From Kittredge’s edition of 1936. All other 
Shakespearean quotations will be from _ this 
collection. 

2 From George Darley’s collection of 1851. All 
other quotations from Beaumont and Fletcher will 
be from this collection. 
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Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d ; 
’ (Hamlet, ?, v. 74-5). 
.. . his damned ambition, 
Cut off your brother’s hopes, his life, and for- 


tunes ; 
(The Prophetess, I, i). 
In Cupid’s Revenge, at the termination of 
the play, a situation presents itself which 
is not unlike one in Hamlet. The wicked 
queen Bacha, stepmother to the new ruler 
Leucippus, is given an undeserved pardon 
because she is yet his stepmother. Leucippus 
refrains from violence against her for the 
same reason the ghost orders Hamlet not to 
harm Queen Gertrude. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heaven, 
(Hamlet, I, v. 84-5). 
Leave her to Heaven, brave cousin. 


Live, wicked mother, that reverend title be 
Your pardon, for I'll use no extremity 
Against you, but leave you to Heaven. . 
(Cupid's Revenge, V, iii.) 
Hamlet’s cynical assertion to Polonius 
about the rarity of honest men is borrowed 
in construction by Viola in The Coxcomb as 
she protests her innocence. 
To be honest, as this world 
goes, is to be one man pick’d out of ten thousand, 
(Hamlet, II, ii. 178-9.) 
For Heaven’s sake, use me kindly, 
Though I be good, and shew perhaps a monster, 


As this world goes. 
(The Coxcomb, Il, iii.) 


The famous soliloquy by Hamlet in the 
third act contains a phrase which may have 
influenced a rather similar line in The Sea- 
Voyage. : 

. . the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to. 
(Hamlet, Ill, i. 62-3.) 
The thousand several shapes Death triumphs in 
(The Sea-Voyage, I, i). 
In the same passage is found the obvious 
source of a soliloquy by Memnon in The 
Mad Lover. Memnon, desiring death rather 
than unrequited love, commences with a 
disparagement of the horrors of death and 
a notation of the various joys it would 
bring. But he pauses with the same hesitant 
teflection found in Hamlet. 
... the dread of something after death— 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of 
: (Hamlet, III, i. 78-82). 
Die? ’tis nothing: 


Dee ee ey 


Dead once—Stay, let me think again. Who do 
I know there? 
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For else to wander up and down unwaited on, 
And unregarded in my place and project, 
(The Mad Lover, Il, i). 
Hamlet’s tender thoughts for Ophelia, 
expressed in his wish that he be remembered 
in her prayers, may have been the impetus 
for a parallel statement by Lavall to the 
virtuous Casta in The Triumph of Death. 
McKeithan records (page 8) the imitation of 
the prayer scene of Claudius and Hamlet’s 
decision not to slay him at such a time in 
The Triumph of Death. The influence of 
Hamlet on that play thus appears substantial 
enough to warrant the following com- 
parison. 
. .. Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins rememb’red. 
(Hamlet, III, i. 88-9.) 
Go on, fair beauty, and in your orisons 
Remember me: 
(The Triumph of Death, I, iv). 
The designation of women as breeders of 
sinners is borrowed from Hamlet and is 
found in The Sea-Voyage, with the image 
voiced in a fonder breath. 
Why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? 
(Hamlet, Il, i. 123.) 
These sweet sin-breeders: 
(The Sea-Voyage, I, i). 
The pretended madness of Hamlet 
includes a denunciation of the institution of 
marriage which possibly inspired the some- 
what similar passages from three plays listed 
under the authorship of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. - 
Or if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for 
wise men know well enough what monsters you 


make of them. ‘ 
(Hamlet, Ill, i. 143-5.) 
Why, ’tis a monstrous thing to marry at all, 
Especially as now ‘tis made: 
(Wit Without Money, Il, ii). 
I say, we will have no more marriages. 
(Hamlet, Ill, i, 154.) ( 
*Would it were most high treason, 
Most infinite high, for any man to marry. 
(Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, V, ii.) 
I would have no one marry, for it is 
A foolish, vain, and idle ceremony ; : 
(The Faithful Friends, TV, i). 
Another possible influence of Shakespeare 
on Beaumont and Fletcher’s work is seen in 
the utilization of the symbol of God-created 
faces in The Woman-Hater, recalling a line 
from Hamlet where the false demeanors of 
women are denounced. 
God hath given you one face, and you make 


yourself another. 
(Hamlet, Ill, i. 149-150.) 
you shall see many faces of man’s making, 
for you shall find very few as God left them: 
The Woman-Hater, I, iii). 


Reminiscent of Hamlet’s rationalization 
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that he would not be executing true revenge 
if he slew his uncle at prayer is a passage 
from The Pilgrim. Here the life of a pious 
pilgrim is saved when it is recalled to the 
prospective murderer that he would actually 
be sending the pilgrim’s soul to Heaven 
if the prisoner were killed at that moment 
of religious meditation. 
. am I then reveng’d, 
To take him i in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 
(Hamlet, III, iii. 84-6.) 
. Is that revenge, 
To slight your cause, and saint your enemy? 
Clap the dove’s wings of downy peace unto him, 
And let him soar to Heaven,— 


Is this revenge? 
(The Pilgrim, Il, ii.) 
Hamlet’s decision to delay the death of 
his uncle until a time when the king could 
be caught in some unholy act is copied in 
meaning in Thierry and Theodoret. There 
the wicked Brunhalt plans the death of her 
son under similar circumstances. 
Up, sword, and know thou a more aeons hent. 
When he is drunk asleep; or in his rag 
(Hamlet, Hin Si 88-9). 
. kill him drunk, or doubtful. 
(Thierry and Theodoret, 4.) 
It is distantly possible that Gertrude’s con- 
science-stricken admission cited below was 
the conscious or unconscious prompter of 
the related line from The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant. 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 
(Hamlet, III, iv. 89-91.) 
I look’d into her heart, and there she was hideous. 
(The Humorous Lieutenant, IV, ii.) 
Hamlet’s admonition to his mother that 
she pretend a virtue and practise abstinence, 
thereby acquiring a habit through use that 
is almost as powerful as the bidding of 
Nature, is philosophically alluded to in 
Love’s Cure. Its derivation from Hamlet 
seems quite probable. 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
(Hamle?, Il, iv. 168). 
Custom hath turn’d Nature topsy-turvy in you. 
Love’s Cure, Il, ii.) 
In Wit at Several Weapons appears a pro- 
verbial-type phrase which may be indebted 
to Hamlet’s relation of the common end of 
kings and beggars. 


Your fat king and your lean beggar is but 
variable service—iwo dishes, but to one table. 
(Hamlet, IV, iii. 24-5.) 
an honest man 
May eat of the same pig some parson dines with. 
A lawyer and a fool feed of one woodcock, 
(Wit at Several Weapons, IV, i). 
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The tribute which Hamlet pays to Horatio 
as a man in absolute control of his thoughts 
and actions regardless of circumstance is 
repeated in theme in The Honest Man's 
Fortune. 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; 

(Hamlet, III, ii. 72-3), 
What more speaks 
Greatness of man than valiant patience, 
That shrinks not under his fate’s strongest 
strokes? 
(The Honest Man’s Fortune, IV, i.) 

Horatio’s final words to Hamlet are 
echoed in Bonduca where the image of a 
soul sung to Heaven is depicted. 

Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 
(Hamlet, V, ii. 369-370.) 

. .. when thou diest, a thousand virtuous Romans 

Shall sing thy soul to Heaven. 

(Bonduca, V, i.) 

It is interesting to note the particularly 
heavy influence of Hamlet. In this paper 
it attains approximately 48 per cent of the 
total number of influences recorded. Thus 
it is in close harmony with the assertions 
on the subject that are discovered on page 
xlix in The Shakspere Allusion-Book. There 
it is said that Hamlet was the provider of 
43 per cent of the borrowings made by 
all of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. In 
McKeithan’s work no figures on this topic 


are given. Murray ABEND. 
Alabama. 


(To be continued) 


CHRISTOPHER FRY AND “IT’S 
GREEK TO ME” 


NE of the concomitants of the neo- 
Elizabethan flavor of Christopher 
Fry’s remarkably successful blank-verse 
comedy, The Lady’s not for Burning, is the 
frequent use of extravagantly anachronistic 
detail. One of the more interesting of these 
anachronisms' appears in the second act 
when the eccentric chaplain says: 
I know I am not 
A practical person ; legal matters and so forth 


Are Greek to me, except, of course, 
That I know Greek. ... 


*The use of “anachronism” here is perhaps 
questionable, since the author’s little joke about 
the time of the action, in effect, makes it timeless. 
In staging, however, the play is given a late 
medieval décor, and Mr. Fry has said that it is 

‘as much fifteenth century as anything.” In any 
event, this note does not question the dramatic 
propriety of the anachronism. 
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Asa matter of fact, the chaplain would have 
been an extraordinary personage to have 
known Greek in “ the English market-town 
of Cool Clary ” or in any other part of Eng- 
land in “‘ 1400 either more or less or exactly.” 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
afew learned Englishmen, among them such 
scholars as Robert Grosseteste and the semi- 
legendary Roger Bacon, appear to have 
known some Greek. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, however, the tradition of 
medieval Greek learning, such as it was, had 
practically disappeared, and the new human- 
istic impulse from eastern Europe had not 
yet crossed the channel. By the middle 
of the century, a few wealthy aristocrats 
had begun to take a dilettante interest in 
Greek by patronizing the exiled Byzantine 
scholars and by collecting manuscripts, but 
even then it is doubtful whether any English- 
man knew more than a word or two of the 
language. 

For several decades after the introduction 
of printing from the continent, in fact, there 
was not enough- Greek type in England to 
print a Greek quotation, and the first print- 
ing of a Greek book by an English printer 
was in 1543. Visiting England in 1505, 
Erasmus found only five or six men there 
who were sound scholars in Greek and 
classical Latin. And as late as 1516 the 
theologian, John Colet, regretted that he had 
not yet been able to learn Greek because of 
the lack of proper instructional facilities. 
According to The Cambridge Medieval 
History, it was not until 1519 that the teach- 
ing of Greek could be considered as firmly 
established in England. This was the year 
that the eminent humanist, Richard Croke 
of King’s College, was appointed Greek 
Reader in the University of Cambridge. 
(VIII, p. 802.) 

There is a greater temporal latitude for 
the first part of the chaplain’s bon mot, 
“legal matters and so forth / Are Greek 
to me.” Although no recording of the 
English idiom as early as 1400 has been dis- 
covered, its Latin ancestor, Graecum est, 
non potest legi, had been current coin since 
at least the early thirteenth century when it 
appears in the Glossa of the north Italian 
jurist, Francesco Accursius. The phrase was 
probably minted much earlier than that, 
however, by some monkish scribe as he 
laboriously copied manuscripts in an age 
when, even for the most learned of western 
Europe, Greek had literally become “ mean- 


ingless gibberish.” The English idiom mean- 
ing anything unintelligible is in common use 
by the end of the sixteenth century. The first 
listing in the OED is for 1600 with a quota- 
tion from Thomas Dekker’s Grissil. The 
expression was used, however, as early as 
1575 by George Gascoigne in his adaptation 
of Ariosto’s J Suppositi. It occurs once in 
Shakespeare, in the first act of Julius Caesar. 
Following the customary linguistic practice 
in such matters, we can safely assume that 
the colloquial use of the phrase preceded its 
literary use by a good many decades. 

The idea behind the phrase, the use, that 
is, of an unknown language as a symbol for 
any kind of unintelligibility, has an inter- 
esting history. During the early centuries 
of Christendom, when knowledge of the 
original language of the Old Testament was 
becoming rare, the phrase in patristic Greek 
was roughly “It’s Hebrew to me” 
(‘eBpaixa vw ousrer). In Peter Motteux’s 
translation of Rabelais into Restoration 
English there is a curious blending of the 
Greek and the Latin idioms, “ For my part, 
*twas all Hebrew-Greek to me.” The French 
language has C’est du grec pour moi but also 
C’est du haut allemand pour moi. The 
German, on the other hand, has Das kommt 
mir spanisch vor. Perhaps the latest variant 
is the half ironic phrase sometimes heard in 
England today, “ It’s American to me.” 


CLARENCE L. KULISHECK. 


Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLICATION OF 
HERON’S EDITION OF THE 
“LETTERS OF JUNIUS” 


"THE question of Junius’ identity is not 

simplified by the errors and omissions 
in the Junius’ bibliographies. A series of 
such gaps and flaws is remarkable in the 
bibliographical materials cited for the valu- 
able Robert Heron editions. 

The American editions of the Junius 
letters by Heron in 1804 were all printed in 
Philadelphia; volume I by H. Maxwell and 
volume II by Robert Carr. However, they 
were handled by four different publishers: 
Wm. P. and L. Blake in Boston; Samuel F. 
Bradford in Philadelphia; B. Dornin in New 
York; and M. and J. Conrad in Baltimore. 

The Conrad edition has not been noted 
in Dr. Francesco Cordasco’s recent and 
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useful Junius bibliography, nor has it been 
recorded in his secondary sources.’ The con- 
tents of the edition follow those of the 
other members of the group; although the 
copy located at the New York Public 
Library has a second table of contents bound 
in after the first in volume I, and the index 
to the first volume is also set in at the front. 
In the second volume, just as in the Bradford 
edition, Maxwell’s name is replaced by that 
of Robert Carr on the title page. 

Although the second volume of the 
Dornin edition (Dormin in Cordasco)? was 
printed by Carr, his name does not replace 
Maxwell’s in the imprint, but appears at the 
end of the second volume. That second 
volume which appears in the Yale University 
Library can hardly be considered the second 
volume of the Dornin edition since it is 
identical with the regular Bradford volume 
II. Inasmuch as I have a copy of the 
Dornin edition with a second volume con- 
taining the same imprint information as 
volume I, it must be assumed that the Yale 
*“*Dornin” which has been used for descrip- 
tive purposes is, in fact, a mixed set.® 

Another correction must be noted in the 
descriptive contents of the Bradford edition 
itself. The cuts in this edition (and in the 
Yale University ‘“Dornin”) have been 
termed, “. .. all engraved by [Wm] 
Haines,’”* but the oval of Miss P. is signed 
by D. Edwin, and it is the work of the 
American engraver, David Edwin.° 

In addition, all of the Heron items pub- 
lished in America have in common a supple- 
ment to their 68 letters which has not been 
recorded as among their contents. It is a 
six-page extract from the Sept. 7, 1771, letter 
of Junius to Wilkes, dealing with Junius’ 
plan for the reform of Parliament. Robert 
Heron points to it as being the work of a 
lawyer, and uses it to support his claim that 
the pseudonymous Junius was Dunning, 
Lord Ashburton. 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 


*A Junius Bibliography, Burt Franklin (New 
York), 1949. American Heron editions are items 
95-97. Secondary sources, pp. 19-20. 

? Ibid., item 97. The error also exists in Edmands’ 
bibliography ; Cordasco, item 9. 

* Thus the information given in Cordasco, item 
97, for the Dormin [sic] edition’s second volume 
is identical with that of item 96. 

*Cordasco, item 96. 


*Charles R. Hildeburn, A Contribution to a 


Catalogue of the Engraved Works of David Edwin, 
reprinted from Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, April, 1894, p. 21. 
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DR. JOHNSON QUOTES ONE OF 
HIS AMANUENSES 


PROFESSOR ALLAN WALKER READ 

pointed out the contemporary quota. 
tions in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary a number 
of years ago; among them he lists a quota. 
tion, etymological rather than literary, from 
Macbean (I assume Alexander is meant, not 
his brother William), one of Johnson's 
amanuenses.* I have come upon another 
quotation from Macbean in the Dictionary, 
this one poetical. A passage in support of 
the seventh definition of “ Scale n.s.” reads: 


In contemplation’s scale I'll soar, 
And be enraptured more and more ; 
Whilst thus new matter of surprise 
In each gradation shall arise. 
Macbean 


There is no record, so far as I know, of 
Macbean’s ever having any poetry published, 
The quotation is omitted in the revised 
Dictionary (1773)—did the canny Scotsman 
insinuate his poetical attempt into the Dic- 
tionary unbeknownst to Johnson? One 
trusts that Johnson would not have chosen 
these wretched lines in admiration of their 
style or content, but if he admitted the 
lines himself, it was surely out of affection 
for a man of whom he thought highly (Life, 
Ill, 441, n. 3). ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


*“ The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson's 
Dictionary,” E.L.H., Il (Nov. 1935), p. 248. 


THOMAS HARDY, 1752-1832 

[N 1791, when Boswell published his Life 
of Johnson, Thomas Hardy took a boot 
maker’s shop at No. 9 Piccadilly. Both were 
Scots, yet bigger contrasts could scarcely be 
imagined. Boswell stalked strumpets and 
statesmen with the verbose intensity of 2 
man who longed for immortality; Hardy 
stuck to his last with a taciturnity that has 
ensured his oblivion. 
Why should Hardy be then resurrected in 
this bi-centennial year of his birth and set 
beside his world-famous countryman? The 
answer is that the two were connected in 4 
symbolic way through their relationship with 
Edmund Burke. To Boswell, Burke was 4 
symbol of the kind of success he wanted to 
enjoy: “I was in such a frame as to think 
myself an Edmund Burke,” he would write, or 
“ ] was in fine cheerful spirits tonight, spoke 
a good deal, fancied myself like Burke, 
and drank moderately of claret.” Burk 
responded by allowing Boswell the freedom 
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of the Charles Street House. Boswell would 
watch him shaving, would listen to his advice 
on houses, religion, and even on sexual 
problems. 

Burke patronised Boswell, but he hated the 
result of Hardy’s quiet, purposeful activity. 
“The mother of all the mischief,” he raged in 
one of his mad rants. He was fulminating 
against Hardy’s own particular creation, The 
London Corresponding Society: the first of 
the book-clubs, the first real working-class 
organisation for political and social reform 
to be established in England. Hardy was its 
secretary and treasurer, and from his boot- 
maker’s shop in No. 9 Piccadilly, a cellular 
network spread over the kingdom, animated 
and activated by the taciturn man with a 
hammer. The sickles (or something very 
like them) came later, as we shall see. 

Thomas Hardy formed the London Corre- 
sponding Society in January 1792. It soon 
established connections (as its name implied 
that it would) with popularly based reform- 
ing societies up and down the country in 
places like Manchester, Sheffield, Stockport 
and Norwich. He and his correspondents 
hoped that by concerted action they would 
avoid war with what was then Revolutionary 
France. By united action for peace, they 
hoped to prevent the use of British armies 
against popular governments. Indeed, with- 
in a twelvemonth of its formation, they 
presented a declaration to the French 
National Convention (on 7 November 1792) 
that the King would not use British armies 
against the revolution, although he was 
already using Hanoverians. 

When war did break out between England 
and France, the London Corresponding 
Society got into very bad odour. Its two 
delegates to the French Convention, John 
Frost and Noel Barlow, were watched. Frost, 
an intelligent attorney, was arrested on the 
strength of a chance conversation in a tavern 
and sent to gaol, on the flimsiest of charges. 
Other ‘ political’ offenders farther north in 
Scotland were treated even more barbar- 
ously. Thomas Muir, also a lawyer, got 
fourteen years transportation. The Rev. 
Thomas Palmer, a former fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, got seven years. People 
Whispered that the real purpose of the 
London Corresponding Society was to corre- 
spond with the enemy France. 

The London Corresponding Society as a 
Matter of fact did nothing of the sort. 
Instead, it embarked on a very thorough 
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programme of political education. For a 
penny a week, members were enabled to 
obtain Paine’s Rights of Man (the first part 
of which was published in February 1791 
and the second part in February 1792) and 
the familiar proposals of Major Cartwright 
first made in 1776 and by now part of the 
accepted folk-lore of Whig reformers. 
Indeed, without the assiduous circulation of 
books by the London Corresponding Society, 
it is hard to see how Paine would ever have 
been read; nor is it possible to ignore the 
regular Sunday evening meetings which 
ensured that Paine was understood. Among 
the many divisions of the L.C.S. was one 
in New Street, Covent Garden, and there 
one of the most assiduous members was a 
young breeches-maker named Francis Place. 
Place left on record his impression of the 
intensity of their study: ‘“ This course of 
discipline,” he wrote later, “‘ compelled them 
to think more correctly than they had been 
accustomed to do; it induced them to be- 
come readers of books, and the consequence, 
the very remarkable consequence, was that 
everyone of them became a master, and 
permanently bettered his condition in life.” 

As the provincial reforming societies fell 
about their promoters’ ears, the London 
Corresponding Society stood firm against 
Pitt and the war fever. By so doing, they 
singled themselves out for attack. On 
12 May 1794, at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the government struck. Thomas Hardy 
was arrested, and with him the one-eyed 
Horne Tooke, the ex-jockey Thomas Hol- 
croft, and John Thelwall, a lecturer. Habeas 
Corpus was suspended, and the public were 
informed that a revolutionary plot was afoot. 
Much play was made about certain orders 
alleged to have been given at Sheffield for 
the making of pikes and sickles, but the 
government’s evidence was confined to 
stool-pigeons. What the enterprising Corre- 
sponding Society seemed to have enjoyed 
was the Sheffield ‘cat’: a prickly hedgehog 
of steel spikes, which, when strewn around 
a public meeting, prevented the cavalry from 
interfering too much. For these steel spikes 
could split a horse’s hoof. 

All through the long hot months from 
May to October 1794, Hardy and his friends 
were held in prison. Mrs. Hardy was 
attacked by the mob as she lay at home in 
childbed, and died soon after. Her last note 
to her husband ran “ you are never out of 
my thoughts, sleeping or waking.” 
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Hardy’s trial was a test for the whole left- 
wing movement of the country. “If he were 
hanged,” wrote Grey to his wife, “I do not 
know how soon it may come to my turn.” 
John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) led for 
the government; Thomas Erskine for Hardy. 
Through the nine October days of the trial, 
tension reached such a pitch that the fore- 
man of the jury could scarcely whisper a 
verdict before collapsing in a faint. Hardy 
was acquitted. That alone mattered, for 
although the trials of Hardy's associates 
continued, they degenerated into farces. 

What is more, the London Corresponding 
Society went on to increase its membership. 
By the end of May 1795, it consisted of 
seventy different ‘ divisions,’ whose average 
total weekly attendance numbered 2,000. 
A magazine was started, of which Hardy 
became the editor. This, the Moral and 
Political Magazine, was one of the reasons 
why Francis Place left the society. 

But the Government were always one 
move ahead of them, and so dogged their 
steps that further meetings were impossible. 
Moreover, when a Corresponding Act was 
passed, prohibiting the very work the Society 
was trying to do, Hardy’s journal and society 
collapsed. But its work had been done: 
working-class movements in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire had been fertilised with the 
advanced political ideas generated by the 
American and French revolutions, and they 
were to produce their own particular fruits 
in due season. 

Hardy returned to his last. He retired in 
1815, helped by Place and Sir Francis 
Burdett. But he lived to see the triumph 
of the principles for which he had stood for 
his life. In 1832, when Grey was head of 
a Reforming ministry, Hardy wrote to 
Burdett: ‘Perhaps you may smile, when 
I tell you that I am now for the first time 
in my humble measure a supporter of 
ministers.” He was then eighty years old. 
The impulses which he and his friends had 
given were to re-animate the working-class 
movement in that very decade, as Chartism 
gathered strength. But Hardy did not live 
to see it. He died in October 1832, and John 
Thelwall (whom Coleridge had tried in vain 
to convert to his own particular Toryism) 
delivered the funeral oration. Even this was 
denounced by a government spy called 
Poppay, whom Cobbett was to expose in 
the first Reformed parliament. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
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THE TRANSLATIONS OF MOTTOES 
AND QUOTATIONS 
IN JOHNSON’S “RAMBLER” 


"THE Oxford (1941) edition of Dr. John. 
son’s poetry includes a number of his 
translations of mottoes and quotations ip 
The Rambler. These translations, appearing 
unsigned in the periodical, are attributed to 
Johnson by the editors for two reasons 
principally: first, they would bear the trans. 
lator’s name were they not by Johnson (for 
Johnson was an honest man); and second, 
Thomas Percy left a note in his copy of the 
1756 Rambler to the effect that “ Those 
[translations] without any annexed name by 
the Author himself.” As a result Johnson 
has been accredited with over sixty transla- 
tions of mottoes and quotations in The 
Rambler.’ 1 shall suggest that Johnson has 
been given credit for at least one translation 
which is not his, and that he may more 
properly be said to have adapted or revised 
the translations of others in a few instances, 
The translation of two lines of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia (iii, 430-1) in Rambler 168 is 
attributed to Johnson. This translation reads 
‘“None dares with impious steel the grove 
to rend, / Lest on himself the destin’d stroke 
descend.” Johnson thought very highly of 
Nicholas Rowe’s translation of Lucan’s 
work,” and it is evident that he availed him- 
self of Rowe’s translation of these lines, for 
the latter’s translation reads “ None dares 
with impious Steel the Bark to rend, / Least 
on himself the destin’d Stroke descend.” 
The only difference is the substitution of 
“grove” for “ Bark” in Johnson’s version, 
a difference which probably represents 
another of the many times when his memory 
failed him slightly. This is the only example 
of a translation attributed to Johnson for 
which he can be given no credit whatsoever 
— unless his one-word substitution is looked 
upon as a deliberate attempt to improve on 
Rowe's version. 

Many translations in The Rambler repre- 
sent Johnson’s adaptation or revision of 
translations by James Elphinston, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Rambler and the first 


* See p. 127-29 for the introduction to the trans 
lation, and pp. 129-41 for the text of these and 
their originals. 

2 Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill, II, 77. The 
Latin of the mottoes and quotations discussed in 
this paper can be found easily and are not, there 
fore, quoted here. ‘Ad 

* (London, 1718), Bk. iii, 642-3. 
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translator of mottoes and quotations in 
Johnson’s periodical. The recent editors of 
Johnson’s poetry recognized most of these 
revisions or adaptations and did not include 
them among Johnson’s translations (p. 128), 
relegating one of the most elaborate of them 
toa section entitled ‘“‘ Contributions to Poems 
by Others” (p. 382). A few examples of 
what I should term adaptations or revisions 
have been unnoticed, and each reader can 
decide, from the following comparisons, 
whether Johnson’s version represents an 
original translation. The first versions below 
are Elphinston’s; the second, Johnson’s. 


No. 33 (Ovid Her. V. 7) 


What wants alternate rest can ne’er endure. 
Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

No. 85 (Rem. Amor. 139-40) 
Without a void in vain Love’s arrows fly, 
And in contempt th’ unlighted torches lie. 
At busy hearts in vain love’s arrows fly ; 
Dim, scorn’d, and impotent, his torches lie. 


No. 90 (Virgil Georg. iv. 6) 


What toil in things minute— 
What toil in slender things! 


No. 129 (Ovid. Ars Am. ii. 38) (last line of 
motto) 


Forgive, Great Jove, our bold essay. 
Forgive, Great Jove, the daring enterprise.‘ 


There is one more translation for which 
Johnson deserves little, if any, credit. His 
translation of a line from Horace (Sat. I. 
vi. 5), the motto of No. 176, reads “On me 
you turn the nose.—” In the Rev. Philip 
Francis’ translation of Horace’s works the 
same line is translated as “. . . or turn the 
Nose / On me.”* Johnson preferred Francis’ 
translation of Horace above that of any 
other translator (Life, iii, 356) and quoted 
his version more than that of any other 
in The Rambler, facts which lead me 
to believe that Johnson’s translation is an 
imperfect recollection of Francis’ version. 
The one conclusion I should adduce from 
this study is that we cannot always accept 
a Johnson’s those translations which are 
Unsigned, a conclusion which is borne out 
by a study of the translations of the mottoes 

‘Johnson’s translation of the motto for No. 106, 
a line of prose from Cicero, was also influenced 
by Elphinston’s version. The former translates 

Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and con- 
ms the decisions of nature”; the latter, “‘ Time 
obliterates the glosses of prejudice, and confirms 
the judgment of nature.” 

Second edition (London, 1747), III, 83. 
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and quotations in The Adventurer upon 
which I am now engaged.‘ 
ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


*See my note in Notes and Queries, cxcvi. 
497-8. I am at a loss to account for the statement 
that the translation of the motto for No. 45 is 
Elphinston’s (see R.E.S., XVI, 172-3). Elphinston 
translates ‘‘ There most secure felicity is found, / 
Where most conformity unites the pair,’ while 
Johnson translates “ This is the chief felicity of 
life, / That concord smile on the connubial bed; / 
But now ’tis hatred all.” 


PATRON SAINTS 
(excv. 436, 547; excvi. 159/160, 348, 458/459) 


THE following Saints are mentioned by 

George Unwin in The Gilds and Com- 
panies of London, 1908, as being connected 
with the gilds or fraternities shown: 


Anthony: Pepperers, Grocers. 
Catherine : Carmen, Haberdashers. 
Christopher : Watercarriers. 
Corpus Christi: Skinners. 

George: Armourers. 

Holy Cross: Weavers. 

Holy Trinity: Labourers. 

John the Baptist: Tailors. 
Lawrence: Girdlers. 

Magnus: Fishmongers. 

Martin: Saddlers. 

Mary of Bethlehem: Drapers. 
Mary of Carmelites: Cordwainers. 
All Hallows: Brewers. 
Assumption of Our Lady: Glovers. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


YJAMAS.—Spelt this way, OED shows 
1893 as its earliest appearance in litera- 
ture. Here is an earlier example: BRIDGES 
(E.S.): Round the world: Chap. 3 (1878): 
Owing to the heat I wore pyjamas instead 


of nightshirt. HENRY ALFORD. 


ON AN UNSIGNED REVIEW 
IN THE “T.L.S.” 


A man who did not sign his name 
Awarded me my meed of fame, 

And named me not, that I might show 
My fame to two or three I know, 

As, dear dead friend, I’d show it you 
Whose fame is known to three or two. 


ANON. 





Readers’ Queries 





IR HANS SLOANE.—Will some reader, 
with knowledge of the distribution of 
Scottish family names, tell me if I am 
correct in thinking that Sloane is an Ayr- 
shire name ? The father of Sir Hans Sloane 
was in the service of the Hamiltons, earls 
of Clanbrassill, the first of whom to come 
to co. Down was son of Hans Hamilton, 
minister of Dunlop, Ayrshire. When Sir 
Hans Sloane became famous, a certain 
Andrew Sloane wrote to him from Ayr, 
implying relationship by asking to be 
allowed to acknowledge him as ‘ my Chiefe.’ 
I have not got access to James Paterson’s 
History of the County of Ayr (2 vols., 1847), 
which has a Section on Ayrshire families 
that might settle the point. 

Hans Sloane was presumably named after 
one of these Hamiltons, who preserved for 
some generations the name of their ancestor, 
the minister of Dunlop. On his memorial 
tablet in the church of Dunlop this Hamilton 
is called Hans and Hanis, but in a Register 
of Ministers, &c., printed by the Maitland 
Club, he is called John, so that the learned 
editor of the Montgomery Manuscript 
naturally conjectured that ‘Hans’ is a con- 
traction of the Latin ‘Johannes.’ Is this 
generally held? And does this origin hold 
for the German ‘ Hans’ also? 


E. St. JoHN Brooks. 


ATCHMENTS.—tThe author of Look- 
ing For Georgian England, 1952, writes 
of hatchments, “the vogue for such things 
seems to have reached its height between 
1780 and 1860... .” He continues, “ hatch- 
ments were often displayed on the walls of 
a house in which a death had occurred, and 
these were taken to the churches and some- 
times remained there when the funerals were 
over.” 

What is the earliest known reference to 
the use of an escutcheon of arms on a 
house after a death? Did it apply only on 
the death of the householder, or would a 
hatchment be exhibited on the deaths of a 
son or daughter of the family? Were hatch- 
ments taken to the church on the occasion 
of the funeral and then placed on the house? 
For what period? 

Presumably, the customary procedure is 


known. ‘op 
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DE QUINCEY.—I wonder if any reader 

has any information concerning unre- 
published material by Thomas De Quincey, 
I am especially interested in the MSS and 
correspondence that passed between De 
Quincey and Dr. William Tait, Medica} 
Advisor to the Edinburgh Police, who was 
engaged in preparing a report on opium- 
eating for several insurance companies and 
had asked De Quincey to write an Appendix 
to the work. In a letter to his daughter 
(8 September, 1847), De Quincey speaks of 
the report’s being in proof and says for his 
part that he has nearly finished an Appendix 
of some 35 or 40 pages. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Tait died suddenly on 27 October, 1847, 
and, as De Quincey pointed out later in the 
revised edition of the Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater, did not complete the 
summary of his findings. As far as I can 
determine, both the report and De Quincey’s 
contribution to it are missing. 

If anyone knows more about this matter 
than what I have just given, I would appre- 
ciate hearing about it. 

(PROFESSOR) RICHARD H. Byrns, 


University of Alaska. 


“@*0O, LITTLE BOOK.”—On the title page 
of a little book some years ago I remem- 

ber reading a few lines culled from some 
work which began. 

“Go, little book, God give thee good 

passage,” etc. 

I am quite unable to put my hand on the 
passage now and ask the assistance of your 
readers. H.LB. 


A SYMBOLIC C OR G.—According to 

some of my informants there is an 
ancient symbol consisting of a “C” ora 
““G,” the foot of which is made into a cross. 
It is said that this mark was made on the 
doors of houses visited by the Black Death 
in the 15th century. Can any of your corre- 
spondents confirm or deny the existence of 
this symbol and its use during the Black 


Death? R. M. BLoMFIELD. 


LANGUAGE OF FIELD SPORTS — I 
should be very grateful if any reader 
could let me know whether the following 
terms/ phrases are still in use: 
CricKET—Bat’s end; Cambridge poke; 
Castle, Fub; Give her the rush; Home 
boarder (Harrow); Night watchman. 
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MOUNTAINEERING—Snout; Writing desk. 
It would also be greatly appreciated if 
readers would send me any unusual terms, 
phrases or suitable quotations, in connection 
with any outdoor sport. 
(Major) C. E. Hare. 
Army and Navy Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


GoD's CHIVALRY.—I desire a book- 
reference to John Buchan’s allusion 
to the inhabitants of this country as “ God’s 


Chivalry.” W. B. LAWRENCE. 


PORTRAITS OF JOSEPH WILLIAMS 
AND HIS WIFE.—The Rev. Basil Holt 
has written to ask if anyone knows of por- 
traits of this London Missionary Society 
missionary and his wife. They settled on the 
Kat River in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Beaufort. The Rev. Holt suggests that 
Mrs. Williams was probably the first white 
woman to take up settled residence among 
the Xhosa east of the Fish River. Her hus- 
band died in 1818, and she later married the 
Rev. A. Robson. She settled in Port Eliza- 
beth where she died in 1879. (Africana Notes 
and News, March 1952.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARTISTS.—Mr. 

R. J. B. Webster, of Johannesburg, is 
trying to trace the present whereabouts of 
portraits of the artists, Harry Miller, who 
died in 1907; Lilian Stanbridge, the date of 
whose death is not known; and Sutton Vane 
(Bennett), who died in 1913. Mr. Webster 
will be most grateful if any reader will assist 
him in tracing these portraits. (Africana 
Notes and News, March 1952.) 


AUTHOR AND COMPOSER WANTED 
_—of Jacobite song: ‘The news from 
Moidart came yestreen.’ C.O'M. 


A FLYING HORSE CONCERN.—I am 
working on a study of Alaric A. Watts 
and his relation to William Blackwood and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. In a letter to Wm. 
Blackwood, dated December 16, 1824, Watts 
makes reference to George Croly’s “ flying 
horse concern”: “ You heard of his flying 
horse concern righteously damned and that 
too beyond all redemption.” 
I wonder if any kind and erudite soul can 
explain this for me? E. C. PoLk. 
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Replies 





“"PHE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED 
OF” (cxevii. 130, 219).—A_ possibly 
satisfactory explanation is that the cow 
“understood very well that a jig was no 
substitute for a rig.” See The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Nursery Rhymes, No. 416, p. 351, 
for this and other references to the song. 


Q. 


Five FINGERS AND A THUMB 

(cxevii. 216).—For other examples refer 
to Vol. 179, pages 46, 140, 196. At the last 
references J. D. Rolleston, M.D., after 
giving various examples, writes, ‘ Super- 
numerary digits are particularly likely to 
occur when consanguineous marriages are 


present.” A. H. W. Fynmore. 


"THE MILITIA AND ITS OFFICERS, 
1809 (cxevii. 217, 262).—In “ A List of 
the Officers of the Militia, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers” for 31 March, 1807, under 
“Derby Volunteers ” the first two names are 
Colonel Edward Pole, 21 Dec. 1804; Lieut.- 
Colonel William Simpson, 26 Apr. 1804. 


A. H. W. FyNmore. 


OLLIER AND THE MOUNTEBANK’S 
MASQUE (cxcvii. 54, 180).—Professor 
Muir’s note on the Mountebank’s Masque 
was most helpful, and has led me to a further 
examination of what has been written about 
it. The conclusion is surprising: Collier 
did not find a MS. in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s library. The Masque which he pro- 
fessed to have found in the Duke’s library 
and printed is a copy, with only one varia- 
tion of importance, of the version printed 
by John Nichols in his “ Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth” (123), Volume 3, p. 332. Collier 
cunningly diverted attention from its origin 
by announcing the MS. as a “new dis- 
covery,” and by ascribing it to Marston. He 
made of course no reference to Nichols’ 
“ Progresses,” or to the fact that the Masque 
was already in print. That he was well 
acquainted with Nichols’ “ Progresses” is 
proved by references in his “History of 
English Dramatic Poetry” (Vol. 1, p. 190, 
where he quotes from the edition of 1823; 
p. 283; and elsewhere). 
In printing the Masque in the Shake- 
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speare Society's Transactions for 1848 
Collier wrote that the MS. was in “the 
hand of that celebrated satirist and 
dramatist, John Marston. It is a new dis- 
covery, and we impute it to him. not only 
because his name is on the cover in a 
handwriting of the time, although only in 
pencil, but because it is corrected in several 
places in his own handwriting which agrees 
with other extant specimens.” Marston 
seems to have had a fascination for Collier. 
He printed a letter, purporting to be signed 
by Marston and addressed to “ Mr Hensloe 
at the rose on the Bankside” which he 
alleged he had found at Dulwich. It was 
denounced by Dr. Ingleby and N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton as a forgery. 

The copy which Collier made of the 
Masque for printing has disappeared. It is 
likely that in this case he did not go to the 
trouble of transcribing the Masque in the 
old handwriting, but gave the printer an easy 
version to follow in a modern hand. The 
attribution to Marston is not accepted nowa- 
days. Some portions of it are claimed for 
Campion. 

A. H. Bullen pointed out that Nichols had 
not been careful in printing the Masque. 
Collier corrected some of the misprints in 
his version, and made halting lines read 
better. ‘“ Diseases of all sex, all ages” be- 
comes in Collier “ Diseases of all Sexe and 
Ages” (p.112). “Is any a lugge” he alters 
to “Is any a slugg” (p. 114), and “* Choose 
here a pleasure” to “Choose here at 
pleasure” (126), and a few others. In 
Obscurity’s song Nichols has “ Every Kinge 
electe a bewty.” Collier makes this ‘“ Every 
Knight elect a Bewty” (p. 125), and where 
Nichols reads “Come on brave Kings” he 
has “On, on brave Knights” (p.125). In 
the last verse of “the Song to take out the 
ladies” Nichols prints “Right gentle 
Knights” as does Collier (p. 126) showing 
that he had made no mistake in previous 
corrections. For Nichols’ “a King’s good 
night” Collier gives “a kind good nighte” 
(p. 130). 

Of one difficult sentence in Nichols, 
“Now for thy meneinge all singe,” Collier 
provides the doubtful alternative ‘‘ Now for 
thy moving Ale-signe” (p. 129). For “ lusty ” 
in the last sentence of the same speech by 
Mountebank, Collier has “lofty” and for 
“agew and fyer” he reads “ayre and fire.” 
Some lines which Nichols had printed as 
prose, Collier rightly breaks up into verse, 
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ie. “Lightly arise” and “ Musicke is the 
soule of measure” (Collier, p. 124), and he 
transposes the positions of the 3rd and 4th 
songs of the Mountebankes. 

Collier gives an antique new spelling to 
many words. “Familiar Receipts,” which 
number 69 in Nichols he reduces to 55, and 
he changes the order of some. For the rest, 
the Collier version is an almost literal repro. 
duction of the Masque as printed by Nichols 
with one exception. Nichols printed as the 
Last Song two six line verses, with choruses, 
beginning: 

The howers of sleepy night decayes apace 


which will be found in Mr. Norman Ault’s 
Elizabethan Lyrics where Nichols’ faulty 
first line is corrected and the verses are 
ascribed with some hesitation to Campion. 
Professor Muir mentions that the song is 
also found in a MS. in the Ashmolean. 

For this song Collier substituted ten lines 
beginning: 

Wee must away: yet our slack pace may showe 
Tis by constraint wee this faire Orbe forgoe, 
which Nichols printed following the 3rd 
Mountebank’s Song (in Collier the 4th), pre- 

ceding “ Familiar Receipts.” 

In 1848 most of Collier’s “new dis- 
coveries” had met with general acceptance, 
and he has never, or rarely, been called 
upon to produce the originals of his “ finds.” 
Collier therefore would feel safe in think- 
ing that his claims to have found an 
unprinted* MS. in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library would pass unquestioned. Had he 
been challenged he would have pointed out 
that the omission of Nichols’ last song, and 
the other trifling variations, were good 
evidence of the genuineness of the version he 
had printed. 

Nichols printed the Masque in Part 2 of 
the Gesta Grayorum, and says of it that 
“it appears more like a banter on the former 
Part than an actual exhibition, and requires 
some apology for allusions ill suited to the 
refinement of the present age. It is taken 
from a MS. in the Harleian collection and is 
without date.” 

Add. MS. 5956 was bequeathed to the 
British Museum in 1783 by the Rev. W. 
Coal. It does not appear to be the MS. 
used by Nichols as it closes with the last 
song reproduced by Collier, and not with 
“The howers of sleepy night” printed by 
Nichols. This makes it very likely that the 
British Museum MS. of the Mountebank’s 
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Masque was known to Collier though he had 
been careful not to say so. 

A. H. Bullen used Collier’s text in his 
edition of Marston, but said he could find 
no mention of the MS. in the Devonshire 
House catalogue. He printed the last song 
from Nichols in a footnote, and again in his 
“Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan Age” (1889). He gives the opening 
line as: 

The hour of sweety night decays apace. 


In Gray’s Inn Library is a MS. version 
of the Mountebank’s Masque which seems 
to have escaped notice. I am greatly indebted 
to Captain Holden, the Librarian of Gray’s, 
for calling my attention to it, and for grant- 
ing me permission to examine the MS. It 
was bought in 1886 from a well-known Man- 
chester bookseller, who did not disclose how 
he had acquired it, but said it had never 
been printed. The Gray’s Inn printed cata- 
logue entry reads: “The Maske of the 
Mountebankes, Performed at Gray’s Inn to 
which is appended the Songe for the Enter- 
tainement of the Lord Chancellor at Graies 
Ine on Candlemas Day and of other Lords, 
byJ. Marston. MS. 4To.” 

The description of the song comes from 
the MS. where there is this side note: “‘ This 
song was songe by 5 voices to 6 flutes at 
the Lords first comming.” Marston’s name 
does not appear on the MS. The attention 
of the librarian who bought it had no doubt 
been drawn to the Collier version. 

The performance of the Masque at Gray’s 
Inn in February, 1617-18, was recorded by 
John Nichols in his “ Progresses of King 
James the First,” 1828 (Vol. 3, p. 466): 


“On the 2nd which was Candlemas day 
the Students of Gray’s Inn performed the 
Tilt of Henry Prince of Purpool and the 
Masque of Mountebanks, concluding with 
a song for the entertainment of the Lord 
Chancellor (Sir Francis Bacon), at Gray’s 
dig Candlemas day, and of other 
ords.” 


In a footnote Nichols said that he had 
printed the Masque in “‘ Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth” from “a MS. which contained 
neither a date nor the Song to the Lord 
Chancellor. They have been found in a 
contemporary copy sold at the sale of the 
library of James Boswell Esq., June 3rd 
1825, and purchased for four guineas by 
Mr. Pickering.” There is no evidence as 
yet that the Boswell copy is the one now in 
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Gray’s Library, but it might quite well be. 

The Gray’s Inn MS. is in two, possibly 
three, handwritings. Unfortunately it has 
been treated badly in the binding, probably 
early in the last century, and the last lines 
on some pages and the ends of lines on 
others have been sliced off. Collier, not 
following his copy, had made the Mounte- 
banke to say (p.129): “I am a man of art, 
witnesse this, my Charminge Rodd, where- 
with I worke Miracles.” Nichols had 
printed “rod,” not “ rodd,” but Collier owed 
a great deal to the bookseller, John Rodd, 
and he would enjoy making the small altera- 
tion in the text, suspiciously though it reads 
nowadays. In the British Museum MS. the 
word is Rodd. What it was in the Gray’s 
Inn copy must remain unknown as only the 
R is left, the other letters having been cut 
off by the binder. 

The Last Song in the Gray’s Inn Masque 
is the one given by Nichols, and not 
Collier’s. Two lines of it read in Nichols 
(with their vagaries in spelling): 

The gathered flowers wee love that breathe sweet 


sent 
But loathe them there sweet odours beinge 
spente. 
For “loathe” the Gray’s Inn MS. reads 
“leave.” There are 63 Familiar Receipts, 
nearly is many as in the “ Progresses.” 

The Masque concludes with the Chorus 
found in Nichols to the song “Is any so 
spent” (Collier, p. 114): 

Yet let us not to much tire out delight’ 

But roundly singe to all good night, good 

nighte. 
and this: 
“Finis of Grays In Maske.” 


SYDNEY RACE. 


‘Nichols also has ‘to much.’ The line in the 
Gray’s Inn version is better than the one in 
Nichols, which is curious: “ Yet let us not to 
much lyccor delight.” 


LOVAKIAN TRANSLATION’ OF 

POE’S “ RAVEN.”—In addition to the 

list of Czech renderings of Edgar Allan 

Poe’s “ Raven,” as published at cxcii. 235, 

I give here the much shorter list of the 

Slovakian translations. The translation of 
the title is in both bases Havran. 

1. Translated by Vladimir Roy. For the 
first time published in the paper Ndrodnie 
Noviny, Turcansky sv. Martin, 1918, Vol. 
XLIX, Nr. 60 and 61.—For the second time 
published, after the translator’s death, in 
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the booklet Jn memoriam Vladimir Roy, 
Bratislava, 1936, p.34-39.—For the third 
time published separately, with an introduc- 
tion by Milan Pisut, with eleven drawings by 
Vincent Hloznik, and with the translation 
of Poe’s essay Philosophy of Composition, 
at Bratislava, Elan, 1946 (80, 78 pp.). This 
translation was done in Italian, towards the 
end of the First World War, on the Austrian 
side of the frontier on the Piave, in April, 
1918. 

2. Translated by Karol Strmen, published 
separately, at Ruzomberok, 1944, with two 
woodcuts by Ludevit Fulla (80, 22 pp.). 


O. F. BABLER. 


HE PEASANTS CLEVER 
DAUGHTER (cxlvi. 414).—The story 
of the banished wife who, being allowed 
by her husband to take her one dearest 
possession, takes her sleeping husband and 
effects reconciliation, is discussed by 
Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka in their 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder—und Haus- 
marchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913- 
1930, Vol. II, p.349. It is noted also by 
Stith Thompson in his Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature, Vol. IV, Bloomington, Ind., 1934, 
p. 134, under the number J 1545.4: The 
exiled wife’s dearest possession. 


O. F. BABLER. 


BARRACK MASTERS (cxcvii. 130, 195). 
—This office appears to have been a 
civilan one. Of 99 names listed under 
Barrack Masters, etc., in the Gentleman's 
and Citizen’s Almanack of Dublin for the 
year 1815, one only is given any military 
rank, a Colonel M’Mahon; one other, a 
Deputy Barrack Mastei, was a knight, Sir 
Edward Stanley. This list applied only to the 
Irish Establishment. S. H. Warp. 


HALFPENNY “TIMES” (cxcvii, 130, 
196).—It was the first halfpenny morn- 

ing London newspaper, and was called the 
Summary. It was eight pages (half the size 
of The Times), and included Court, market, 
and other news, letters, and extracts from 
leading articles in the parent paper. In addi- 
tion, it had a specially written political 
article. Issued from 10th July 1883 to 11th 
October 1884, it did not pay its way because 
the low price made it impossible to offer 
attractive terms to the wholesalers. This 
information is summarized from the History 
of The Times, volume 2, page 597. 
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The Library 








A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER 
SCOTTISH TONGUE FROM THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE END 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH, by Sit 
William Craigie, Parts XIII (Futie-Gyte) 
and XIV (H-Hew). (Oxford University 
Press (London). 50s. per part.) 


PART XIV begins the third volume of the 

Dictionary, and we hail this milestone 
in the progress of a gallant enterprise. The 
two latest parts are full of rich matter and, 
as we skim over the pages, we find, here, 
there and everywhere, things that enlighten 
and interest and amuse. 

Many of the words are old friends, still 
living on the lips of Scots people. Children 
(and older people, too) still girn (or show 
their teeth) when in a temper; silly people 
are still referred to as glaikit; women still 
bake girdle scones (and very good they 
are!); some lucky country ministers still 
have a glebe, and possibly time to cultivate 
it; young folk, as Harry Lauder used to 
remind us, still go ‘roaming in the gloam- 
ing”; people still glowr with wide-open 
eyes at things and people that amaze or 
irritate them; one can see now and then the 
welcome sight of workmen harling (or rough- 
casting) a newly finished house; and boys 
at the Edinburgh Academy still call the 
smallest of their number Gytes (a variant of 
get, meaning a child). It is pleasant, too, to 
find that the word halfers, which we used to 
use about sharing things—‘ We'll go halfers’ 
—is of very respectable antiquity, going back 
at least to the sixteenth century. 

If some of the words please by their 
familiarity, others please by their strange- 
ness. Gardynnap is a pleasant word, mean- 
ing a small mat placed under dishes at table. 
It deserves to be revived. Hamesukkin takes 
us into the realm of Law; it means the 
crime of assaulting a man in his own house. 
Hebdomadar takes us to those days in Scot- 
tish schools and universities when a member 
of the staff was given each week the task of 
supervising the discipline of the students 
The Girth Cross in the Canongate reminds 
us of those days, not so very remote, when 
the Abbey of Holyrood was a place of san¢ 
tuary for fugitives from justice and the limits 
of the sanctuary were marked by the cross. 
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We find, as in the earlier parts, abundance 
of side-lights on social history. We have 
Halloweven, still celebrated today, though 
with rather ‘ maiméd rites.’ We see it as an 
officially approved festival in 1564, when 
in Edinburgh a certain ‘ John Waddell, trom- 
petour’ was paid by the city for ‘his 
laubours on Hallowhevin.’ In 1591 we have 
it associated with darker things when we 
read of the bewitching of the wife of the 
Sheriff of Haddington ‘one Hallow-evin’; 
and in 1642 we find the Elgin Records 
stating that ‘ all that danced on Hallow even’ 
were to ‘stand in ward 24 hours.’ 

The same kind of story can be traced 
in the article on Guyser (a mummer or 
masquerader). We begin with payments, 
recorded in the Royal Accounts for 1488 
and 1491, ‘to gysaris that dansyt to the 
king’; but in 1615 we find a certain Thomas 
Urrall brought before the Elgin authorities 
and confessing the crime of ‘playing the 
trumpt to the guysars.’ And now Guysars 
are merely small boys who dress up and 
beg for pennies on the streets. 

To many people the most interesting 
entries will be those on Golf. In 1457 we 
have an Act of Parliament declaring that 
Golf shall be ‘utterly cryit done and nocht 
usit,’ but we are relieved that in 1503-4 it 
had become respectable again and a pay- 
ment is recorded in the Treasurer’s Accounts 
‘for golf clubbes and balles to the King 
that he playit with.’ That was James IV— 
one of a long line of royal golfers. 

We may mention one other item which 
has a pleasant ring just now. Under God- 
bairne (God-child) we have an extract from 
the Edinburgh records for 1596 telling how 
the Council voted to ‘the nobill prynces 
Elizabeth, in name of Godbairne gift, the 
sowme of ten-thousand merkis.’ So the city 
welcomed little Princess Elizabeth, who grew 
vp to be the Queen of Bohemia, the theme 
of Wotton’s ‘Ye meaner beauties of the 
night,’ and the ancestress of our present 

een 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
NOTTINGHAM, Vol. VIII, pp. 559. 
(Mr. Duncan Gray, Central Library, Not- 
tingham. 42s.) 


THE publication of the Records of the 

Borough of Nottingham began in 1882 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son, a clerical assistant on the staff of the 
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Town Clerk, who later migrated to Oxford 
where his work in the field of historical 
research received academic recognition, and 
was rewarded by a Fellowship at Exeter. 
The first volume covered the years 1155 to 
1399. The eighth tells the story of 35 years, 
1800 to 1835, and ends with the election of 
the new Town Council under the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act. It will have great 
value to the local historian, though the 
specialist may find rather less in it to interest 
him than in the earlier volumes. The joint 
editors, Mr. Duncan Gray and Miss Violet 
W. Walker, have done their work well. Their 
greatest difficulty, and they have overcome it 
successfully, has been the selection from 
voluminous records, of what to print and 
what to leave out. Their Introduction and 
occasional footnotes are very helpful. 

There is a great deal of general interest 
in the story told by the two editors. In 
December, 1808, the Council decided to 
make the young Lord Byron, who was at 
the time living at Newstead Abbey, engaged 
on the completion of his ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’ an Honorary Burgess of 
the Borough. Sixteen years later, the 
Council resolved to do honour to the 
*“Nobleman who has been the distinguished 
Ornament of his age, and whose ardent, 
powerful exertions in the cause of Freedom 
in a distant quarter of the World have highly 
endeared his memory to every lover of 
National Independence.’ The body of the 
dead poet was brought to one of the great 
coaching inns in the town, and the next 
morning the Mayor, Sheriffs and some of 
the aldermen, riding in two coaches, each 
drawn by six horses, followed the hearse 
in the great procession of tenantry to the 
interment at Hucknall Torkard, eight miles 
away. 

For the victory of Trafalgar 13s. 4d. was 
paid to the parish church ringers, but only 
lls. 4d. for ‘a mourning peal’ on the day 
of Nelson’s funeral. Waterloo appears to 
have passed unnoticed, the councillors 
having exhausted themselves, and their 
funds, a year earlier on their rejoicings on 
Napoleon’s departure to Elba, when Richard 
Bonington (the father of the more celebrated 
artist) was paid £30 for transparencies for 
the illumination of the municipal buildings. 

There is a good deal about the town’s 
jail, which seems to have been in an 
unpleasant condition. In 1818 the sum of 
£1 1s. 2d. was expended on the purchase of 
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books for its inmates from the S.P.C.K. 
Their interest and usefulness may be judged 
from some of their titles: ‘ Admonitions 
against drunkenness,’ ‘Against swearing,’ 
and ‘Observance of the Lord’s day.’ 
Oranges costing 3s. 1d., to be consumed on 
the way to execution, were supplied in 1823 
to two men sentenced to death for highway 
robbery. 

In September, 1819 the members of the 
Council express their opinion on the affair 
at Manchester which has been called the 
Massacre of Peterloo, though the number 
of killed was small. Resolved by 17 votes 
to 6 ‘That the cruel conduct of the Man- 
chester Yeomanry in the manner of their 
making and continuing an Attack on a 
peaceable, unarmed and unresisting Multi- 
tude has proved their inhumanity as men 
and has disgraced them as Soldiers.’ 

There was much trouble with the Frame- 
work knitters of the town about 1812. A 
man who goes over to Dublin apparently 
at the expense of the Corporation, to learn 
the conditions of employment there, writes 
that he has difficulty in finding the persons 
he wanted to see ‘owing to the Difference 
between the Pronouncing the Street I 
wanted, and the Spelling of it, it being 
wrote Malpas, and pronounced Maypas.’ 
Another man on a similar errand in London 
“was walking up Fleet Street, near Temple 
Bar, and was knocked down by the pole of 
a coach, as he was crossing the road, the 
horses trode upon his Breast and Leg, but 
we hope he will be able to attend to Business 
this afternoon.’ 

There was trouble in 1801 with an absent 
member of the Council who admitted that 
he ‘has a Residence and Habitation for 
Life upon the Institution of the Charter 
House, London, and that upon residing 
there, he has one Room provided to sleep 
in, a Dinner daily, and an Annuity of £14 
per Annum.’ Another member of the 
Council who had fallen on hard times 
received the support of the Corporation in 
1820 in his effort to enter the Charterhouse. 
In 1832 the son of a member of the Council 
was nominated ‘as Student in the London 
University in respect of one of the Shares 
possessed by this Corporation.’ 

In 1830 a strolling player appeals for help. 
He has journeyed on with his wife and chil- 
dren till ‘we have worn all the shoes of 
our feet, the cloaths of our backs, and the 
flesh of our bones.’ A letter of the previous 


year from a man whose wife has ‘ neither 
shift nor petticoat to put on, and any 
Women as you may appoint she is ready 
to shew’ is equally heartbreaking. 

The serious business of the management 
of the ancient Grammar School takes up 
a good deal of space. It was finally settled 
by the appointment of the headmaster to 
the living of a nearby village, a solution 
which has probably settled many a similar 
difficulty. 

In 1803 the Council expressed their firm 
intention to support the efforts which are 
being made ‘ by every Rank of his Majesty's 
Subjects for the Security and Defence of 
the Liberty and Independance of our native 
Land . . . against the designs of our daring 
and inveterate Foes.’ One hundred guineas 
are subscribed to the fund at Lloyd’s Coffee 
House, London, for those ‘engaged in the 
Defence of the Country and who may suffer 
in the Common Cause and of those who 
may signalize themselves in the present most 
important Contest.’ 

These extracts will serve to indicate the 
extent and variety of the contents of the 
book, which has been handsomely produced, 
A meticulously prepared index adds to its 
usefulness. 


D. H. LAWRENCE: PROPHET OF THE 
MIDLANDS, by Vivian de Sola Pinto, 
(University of Nottingham. 1s. 6d.) 
ROFESSOR PINTO’S lecture, delivered 

last autumn at the University of Not 
tingham, could not be bettered as an intro- 
ductory appraisal of the poet-novelist whom 
the lecturer calls ‘the greatest literary artist, 
perhaps the one truly great literary artist 

who can be claimed in any true sense a 

the product of this part of England,’ Not 

tinghamshire. The genius of Lawrence will 
not be freely recognized or rightly acknow- 
ledged by his own countrymen until they are 
released from the obsessive conviction that 
sex is either shameful or ‘so unnecessaty, 
dear!’ As Professor Pinto emphasizes, * Fat 
from being the licentious writer which he is 

often mistaken to be, Lawrence is really 4 

stern Puritan moralist, but his puritanism 8 

of the robust kind like that of Milton and 

Blake.’ Posterity will not question that judg- 

ment, nor is its estimate of Lawrence the 

writer likely to be any less positive | 

is given in this generous and just tribute 

to ‘the only great English prophetic write 

of this century.’ 


—— 
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